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ings is for any one a school of the prophets. 
And the church which makes as its specialty 
the receiving of the prophet—by which we 
mean not only the recognizing, but the condi- 
tion of the prophet,--—‘“‘ in the name of a pro- 
phet,’’ which is the witness of the same Spirit, 


“é 


other conduct and in character, they are to- 
gether in the same prophetic condition, bap- 
tized by the one Spirit into one body. 

The grace of the great High Priest of our 
profession,—the one Mediator between God 
and men, —is sufficient for us. Under his sin- 
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1. a shall receive a prophet’s reward.’’ Faith-| gle priesthood, we plant ourselves on no other; 
: (Goath from Walnut Street, between Third and Fourth,) | £1) in its special lines of service, it shall be | but are called out to be built on the founda- 
t, frticles designed for insertion to be addressed te made ruler over many, and enter into the joy | tion of the apostles and prophets, that of the 
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\ JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, Editor, of the Lord of the holy prophets. This re-| revelation of his living Word. And ‘“‘ other 
d- No. 140 N. SuxteenTH SrReet, Pura. ward must be found to be great, as propor- | foundation can no man lay than that which is 
i \ sia ca ini adits tioned to the “‘ greater gifts’’ which the church | laid, which is Jesus Christ the righteous.’’ 
" as - matter a adelphia P. O. " 66 . ° es a4 
tine ti aa oe is commanded to ‘‘ covet earnestly, especially | And the testimony of Him is the spirit of pro- 
y, esp y y Pp P 
: en =| that ye may prophesy.” And the day for be-| phesy. To wish that all the Lord’s people 
ne Our Prophetical Trust. lievers to move under the power of the Holy | were prophets, is to wish that He would pour 
. Itis highly desirable that the religious So- | Spirit was signalized at Pentecost, as a dis- | out his spirit upon all, that they would receive 
ety of Friends, standing, as it was raised up| pensation introduced wherein God would pour | it, and operate in their individual and church 
wt # ostand for the prophet rather than for the| out of his Spirit upon all flesh, and the sons | life under its perceptible witness. 
piest, should receive a prophet’s reward. To| and daughters of his people should prophesy. Papin OSPR ; 
aperience this, it must receive the prophet. | That this prophetic qualification is not the pre- = eee OF ee I begin 
for There is perhaps less of the prophet in its | vailing mark and sign of the church now is be- | ™Y SY 8 WOrX Some mornings, perhaps wear- 
ais , : ied, perhaps annoyed by a multiplicity of trifles 
«i, | wmposition now than ever before. There may | cause it so largely ignores the rock of revela-| which seam too small to bring great principles 
J kin the professing Society at large, more | tion on which, said Christ, “‘I will build my|to bear upon them. But do you not think 
wfthe teacher,—ten thousand instructors in| church.” there would be a strange change wrought in 
aty, | Christ but not many fathers,—more of the| In the present or near crisis which is form- the petty annoyances of every day and in the 
: . : “ a small trifles that all our lives, of whatever 
wmmittee of one, or pastor, to undertake an | ing under claims to the name of ‘‘ The Society \ : 
for 1: : ia aia Eee os a Re ' texture they are, must largely be composed 
feat | Brest in members and foster church activi- | of Friends,” one section is veering towards a| of if we began each day and task in the spirit 
jail, § ies, more of the lecturer, more of the suc-| receiving of the priest and his ordination of a| of that old prayer, ‘‘ Rise, Lord, and let thine 
ode Ff wssful steward of wealth; more of operation | stated worship under the prescribed conduct | enemies be scattered?’’ Do you not think 
‘ in foreign parts,—and in these functions|and discourse of man; and the other still — would ee pace arhgp our — and . 
2c : / . : aha al : _| victorious peace to which we are too muc 
09, Merein are we better than others? On their yearning to receive the prophet in the proph strangers? If we carried the assurance that 
i identical lines we may receive their identical | et’s spiritual Name, under a godly hope of a] there is one that fights for us into the trifles 
ward. But the prophet’s reward we receive | prophet’s reward to be poured out upon the | as well as into the sore struggles of our lives, 
pes Bt save as in all these or other interests| cause for which we stand. we should have peace and victory. Most of 
- tierein our commission may be, we receive] A qualification to receive the prophet is a| US Will not have many large occasions of trial 
ie prophet by receiving with the whole heart | qualification to discern between word and pow- and conflict in cur career; and if God's fight- 
iL prop ¢ y & _ ” ing for us is not actual in regard to the small 
~_ gt That which makes the prophet. er, sound and substance, orthodoxy and life, | annoyances of home and daily life, I know not 
ne There are prophets of action and of charac- | the voice of the stranger and that of the shep- | for what it is available. ‘‘ Many mickles make 
iu #*, 28 well as prophets of other testimony; | herd, exhilaration and inspiration, an admired | @ muckle,”’ and there are more deaths in skir- 
ting Had in so far as the Society of Friends, from | and a baptizing ministry,—in short the receiv- | ™ishes than in the pitched field of a great bat- 
mal is first entrance upon its work, lived by the|ing of the prophet is conditioned on our b tle. More Christian people lose their held of 
bet 5 : P ? y : ing : prop er 2- | God, their sense of his presence, and are beaten 
oa Niness for Truth in advance of its age, it did | ing in the prophetic spirit ourselves, the Spirit accordingly by reason of the little enemies 
yrn @ “ly forecast many reforms for doctrine and | which will acknowledge its own in all. ‘‘ He} that come down on them like a cloud of gnats 
col 


mactice in church and in.State, to which hu- 
tn thought has from time to time been awak- 
ting as if to present-day discoveries. 

He who moves by the Holy Spirit is a pro- 
‘Bihet, whether he speak, write, influence, plan, 
tact. His is the word in season speaking to 
fatesent conditions. His is the act in season, 
topped into the place of need in response to 
he openings of Light at the critical time. 
he habit of promptly attending to these open- 


that receiveth whomsoever I send receiveth 
me. And he that receiveth me, receiveth Him 
that sent me.” 

Such members being endued with that which 
makes the prophet, quickened together with 
Christ, are of one spirit with the prophet and 
with him receive his reward. To be echoes 
of the voice of God, they must learn obedience 
to his inspeaking Word, and whether their 
testimony appears in words or is imaged in 


on a summer’s evening, than are defeated by 
the shock of a great assault or a great temp- 
tation, which calls out their strength and 
sends them to their knees to ask for help from 
God.— Alexander McLaren. 



















It is not to be wondered at that when the 
pulpit leaves eternal themes and scouts the 
hunger of the heart, seeking to attract by 
novelty what alone can be won by Divine power, 
it should seem to lose its influence and its days 
be spoken of as numbered. 
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of three miles by two, on its western extrem- 
ty, and number one hundred and seventy-five 
guls, of whom about thirty are church mem- 









och was the substance of Deacon Jeffers 
relation, to which a little other matter gath- 
eed during our stay may be added. 

Mittark, sachem of Gay Head, was the first 
Christian Indian to minister there. Converted 
ip 1663; he died in 1683. The day before his 
death he said to a friend, ‘‘I have hope in God 
that when my soul departeth out of this body, 
God will send his messengers who shall con- 
ject it to himself to be with Jesus Christ, — 
WHERE THAT EVERLASTING GLORY Is!”’ These 
st words he pronounced with great empha- 
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sis. 

Caleb Cheeschaumuck and Joel, eldest son 
of Hiacoomes, were two Indians that were ed- 
yated at Cambridge, England. Joel, a good 
wi diligent scholar, perished by shipwreck 
before he came to maturity. Caleb took the 
degree of bachelor of arts in 1665, and after- 
yards died of consumption at Charlestown. 

Another Indian pastor was Silas Paul. The 
following copy of the inscription on his burial 
stone is perhaps the only preserved remnant 
of the ancient language of the tribe:— 


YE UUN' WOHHOK? SIPSIN* 
SIL’ PAUL* NOHTOBEYONTOK® 
Aged 49: years’ NUPPOOP’® TAH’? 
August 24th, 1781. 


‘Here “the body “lies *Silas Paul® an ordained preach- 
, *died “then or in. 
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But to proceed with the meeting. Its rec- 
ond is on high, and cannot be detailed on pa- 
per. Suffice to say that after remarks by the 
pastor-on the necessity of something more than 
silence, a spiritual delivery got well under 
way and proceeded in a gospel stream through 
nore mouths than one, including the deacon’s 
weighty words of spiritual testimony which 
were undeniably under the anointing. In the 
feeling that it was good to be there, we de- 
parted to our several abodes. 

The morning showed no possibility of re- 
turning without ‘‘flying in the face of Provi- 
dence.” Besides the lurking feeling that our 
nission was not complete, a violent wind and 
min from the east made us content to be 
housed. The deliberate breakfast-taking gave 
portunity to our Indian hustess to converse 
vith us on the welfare of her people, in the 
course of which her interest in the past be- 
tame so warmed up, that it was a rare privi- 
lege to see her standing by the table animated 
with an eloquent recital of her experience 
of some thirty years ago in turning a crisis in 
her people’s history. This she accomplished 
by procuring before the state legislature the 
passage of a law giving them the full con- 
dition of white citizenship as to holding lands 
inseveralty, and in all other relations to civil 
government. She had labored for this with 
an unwilling tribe. The proposed reform, 
when before the legislature had been set 
aside by the State. Undaunted she called a 
meeting of her people and said she would ar- 
gue it before the House of Representatives. 
“How will you get there?” said her conser- 
vative neighbors. ‘‘{ will go by myself, and 
at my own expense,” said she. ‘‘Those legis- 
lators are educated men, and I am uneducated. 
But whatever I do say that is right, they will 
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know!” So she went. She found on the train 
from New Bedford the mayor, that same Rod- 
ney French whose granddaughters were with 
us at the table. He was delighted with her 
undertaking. By his introduction to repre- 
sentative men way was made for her to appeal 
in person for her tribe. She said to the as- 
sembled members that she came before them 
for her people, but not as their representa- 
tive. She was a representative only of her 
own sense of what was right for her tribe, 
what was necessary for their civil welfare. 
Others told us that the scene of her solitary 
figure and intense appeal before the legisla- 
ture was truly impressive. The state of the 
Gay Head Indians came under a re-considera- 
tion, and the purpose of her patriotism was 


accomplished. 


(To be continued.) 
a ooo 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Let the Nations Be Friendly. 


Ina recent number of THE FRIEND I was 
surprised to see an extract entitled “‘ The Ver- 
satile American.’’ Surely a Friend’s paper 
should be above the tactics of the ‘‘ yellow 
journal’’ in their crusade against everybody 
and everything outside the United States. 
Such articles are not apt to strengthen the 
bonds of love that should bind the brotherhood 
of nations and bring “‘ peace and goodwill to 
all men.”’ 

Moreover, the article is untrue, as the aver- 
age Englishman is just as versatile when the 
occasion calls for it, and very much more thor- 
ough, than the average citizen of the United 
States. To drag in the doings of a New Eng- 
land farmer in trapping, etc., is most absurd. 
How could an inhabitant of London (or of New 
York for that matter) catch a fox unless he 
went. to the “‘Zoo?’’ With regard to the 
case of a policeman, used by the writer of the 
article in question as an illustration, I would 
say that I once asked a policeman in Geneva, 
N. Y., where the Smith Observatory was. I 
had just stepped off the train and wished to 
find my astronomical friend, Dr. W. R. Brooks. 
I therefore asked for the Smith Observatory. 
The policeman replied, “‘I don’t know where 
he lives! ’—and he did not apologize for not 
knowing, as the writer of the article under 
discussion says would have been done. An 
English policeman would have known an obser- 
vatory from a man, | fancy. 

But I will not continue in this line, as my 
wish is to see Friends helping to make nations 
more friendly, and not joining in the continual 
horn-blowing of Americans as Americans and 
their wicked hatred of all other nations. Let 
the United States stop its burnings at the 
stake before it tries to take the motes out of 
the eyes of other nations; and all nations— 
the United States included—have motes seen 
only by others. 

T. S. H. SHEARMEN. 

Woopstock, Ontario, Canada, Eighth Month 20, 1903. 

[On reading the above remonstrance the 
editor found himself in sympathy with its con- 
cern, and on referring to the extract on page 


413 of last volume, that sympathy was not 
abated. The discourtesy of the article there 
quoted seems now so apparent, that we can 
account for repeating it only on the ground 


‘tive gifts. 
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odious comparison with the not yet imported 
American across the sea. For who is “‘the 
versatile American’’ but the Englishman under 
anew environment? And the Englishman ought 
to feel complimented with a showing up of 
what can be made of him when given a chance, 
under less hampered and more developing con- 
ditions. The praise of the English progeny 
in America or elsewhere, is the praise of the 
English man or woman. We trust it is no in- 
sidious comparison to say that the Englishman 
is the versatile American slightly concealed, 
the American is the Englishman revealed ;— 
and so is the Canadian, the Australian, or 
whoever may be an Englishman under condi- 
tions more open for the development of his na- 
And also, under the same tempta- 
tions we are all concluded under the same sin, 
whether we fight against native races of other 
color, or wink at atrocities in our dominions 
under whatever name. There is room for 
comparison or debate as between our respec- 
tive institutions, but no room for competitive 
boasting over moral, intellectual or industrial 
characters. We regret the ill-manneredness 
of our quotation.—Eb. ] 


No Oil Aboard. 


In a recent gale on the Atlantic, two vessels 
of equal size were fairly in the path of the 
storm. One, through the wisdom of her cap- 
iain and owner, had a large amount of oil aboard 
for just such an emergency. Pouring it from 
barrels over the side, it spread in a widening 
film over the raging water. Such a small 
quantity compared to the wide ocean—such 
terrible waves—yet soon the vessel rode 
in a miniature calm, and her safety was assured. 
The other ship, with masts and rudder gone, lay 
a wreck on the billows when morning dawned. 
She had no oil aboard; and had it not been for 
the boats of the first vessel, her crew would 
have sunk with her before the day was done. 
The gale was the same for both; the waves 
were as high for one as for the other; but the 
oil aboard, or its absence, made the difference 
between safety and wreck. 

The story is as typical as it wellcan be. We 
cannot control the rising of the storms of life, 
but we can encircle ourselves with calm in the 
midst of them. Wecannot control the wicked- 
ness of the world, but we can keep a place of 
purity and peace round our own souls. We 
cannot restrain the temper of others, but we 
can be unfailingly gentle ourselves. We can 
never be wrecked if we have enough oil aboard. 
It is when we have none that we are at the 
mercy of the waves and the storm—and that 
we have none is our own fault, not that of the 
storm. 

“*Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee,’’ is a promise for every 
storm that can rise. If we neglect such a 
promise, can we blame any tempest for our 
wreck of heart and hope? Surely not, if we 
are honest with ourselves. 

—Forward. 


‘*In the Old Testament, we have God for 
us; in the Gospels, God with us; and in the 
ee God in us. 











HE that unwillingly remembers he owes any- 


that our attention was so absorbed by the ver-| thing to God, will not readily remember that 


satility of the American, as to overlook the| he is beholden to man. 
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Things Above. 

The apostle tells us that if we are risen 
with Christ, we should ‘‘ set our affections on 
things above, and not on things on the earth,” 
and this is a natural result of the new life— 
our affections centering themselves on heav- 
enly things, and our whole being resting on 
the sweet assurances of a heavenly Father’s 
love. He who has come to this blessed expe- 
rience in Christian life will have his walk and 
conversation in heaven; his life is hid with 
Christ in God, and as he goes up and down 
through the highways and byways of life, it is 
a great relief, when here and there he finds a 
heavenly-minded person; one who lives in a 
Divine atmosphere, and whose words and 
thoughts are imbued with the spirit of truth, 
of peace, and of love. 

It has often been our happy privilege, in 
our intercourse with the people, to meet per- 
sons of this kind, who seemed, like Enoch of 
old, to be walking with God, whose hearts 
were overflowing with love to God and their 
fellow-men; who seemed to enjoy blessed fel- 
lowship with their heavenly Father, and whose 
conversation would bring us closer tothe source 
of Divine love and grace, and give us an in- 
spiration to better things. 

Andrew Murray says: “‘QOur blessed Lord 
not only said, ‘ Abide in me,’ but also, ‘ Abide 
in my love.’ Of the abiding in Him, the prin- 
cipal part is the entering into and dwelling 
and being rooted in that wonderful love with 
which He loved us and gives himself to us. 
“Love seeketh not its own,’ but always goes 
out of itself, to live and. be one with the be- 
loved; it ever opens itself and stretches its 
arms wide to receive and hold fast the object 
of its desire. Christ’s love longs to possess 
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“‘The abiding in Christ is an intensely per- 
sonal relationship, the losing ourselves in the 
fellowship of an Infinite Love, finding our life 
in the experience of being loved by Him, being 
nowhere at home but in his love.”’ 

“* Abiding in Christ and walking like Christ; 
these are the two blessings of the new life, 
which are here (1 John ii: 6) set before us in 
their essential unity. The fruit of a life in 
Christ is a life like Christ. 

“*To the first of these experiences, abiding 
in Christ, we are not (or at least ought not 
to be) strangers. The wondrous parable of 
the Vine and the branches, with the accom- 
panying command, ‘ Abide in me, and I in you,’ 
has often been to us a source of rich instruc- 
tion and comfort. And though we feel as if 
we had but very imperfectly learned the lesson 
of abiding in Him, yet we have tasted some- 
thing of the joy that comes when the soul can 
say: Lord, thou knowest all things, thou know- 
est that I abide in thee. And He knows, too, 
how often the fervent prayer still arises, 
* Blessed Lord, do grant me the complete un- 
broken abiding.’ ’’ 

“‘The second expression, walking like Christ, 
is not less significant than the first. It is the 
promise of the wonderful power which the 
abiding in Him will exert. As the fruit of 
our surrender to live wholly in Him, his life 
works so mightily in us, that our walk, the 
outward expression of the inner life, becomes 
like his. The two are inseparably connected. 
The abiding in, always precedes the walking 
like Him. And yet the aim to walk like Him 






























the spelling is at times peculiar, but this is 
not unusual with schoolboys. —Exchange. 
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full abiding in me. 


Truth. 





A Child’s Victory. 


obstinate. 
mal, and this quickly collected a crowd. 
was a big fellow with a fierce look in his eyes, 


ence knowing what would follow. 


eight years of age, approached and said, 
‘*Please, Mister.”’ 


** Well, what yer want?’’ 


doing it.”’ 


but I’m outof sorts to-day. 


him. 


hundred 


horse had the cart off the spot with one effort. 
—RBaltimore Christian Advocate. 
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A SporLt CHILD IN THE SECOND CENTURY.— 
After all, spoilt children did exist before the 
nineteenth century, though we are continually 
being told that when the rod was more in fash- 
ion than it is in these days, spoilt children 
were unknown. 

But we have positive proof to the contrary. 
The Oxford University Press have just pub- 
lished a translation of a schoolboy’s letter, 
written between A. D. 190 and A. D. 200, 
which gives a picture of a very self-willed 
young gentleman. The boy—‘‘ Master Theon”’ 
—writes to his father to beg to be taken with 
him to Alexandria. This is how he begins: 

‘“*Theon to his father Theon, greeting. It 
was a fine thing of you not to take me with 
you to the city! If you won’t take me with 
you to Alexandria | won’t write you a letter, 
or speak to you, or say good-bye to you. And 
if you go to Alexandria I won’t take your hand 
or ever greet you again. 

**That is what will happen if you don’t take 
me. It was good of you to send me presents. 
Send me a lyre, | implore you. If you don’t 
I won’t eat; I won’t drink. There, now!’ 

Theon’s letter is not very well written, and 


must equally precede any large measure of 
abiding. Only then is the need for a close 
union fully realized, or is the Heavenly Giver 
free to bestow the fullness of his grace, be- 
cause He sees that the soul is prepared to use 
it according to his design. When the Saviour 
said, ‘If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love,’ He meant just this: the 
surrender to walk like me is the path to the 
Many a one will discover 
that just here is the secret of his failure in 
abiding in Christ; he did not seek it with the 
view of walking like Christ.’’—Herald of 


A coal cart was delivering an order in Clin- 
ton place the other day, and the horse made 
two or three great efforts to back the heavily 
loaded cart to a spot desired, and then became 
The driver began to beat the ani- 
He 


and the onlookers were chary about interfer- 


The driver was beating the horse; and noth- 
ing was being done about it, when a little girl 


‘*Tf you’ll only stop, 1’ll get all the children 
around here, and we’ll carry every bit of coal 
to the man-hole, and let you rest while we’re 


The man stood up and looked around ina 
defiant way, but meeting with pleasant looks 
he began to give in, and after a moment he 
smiled and said, ‘‘ Mebbe he didn’t deserve it, 
There goes the 
whip, and perhaps a Jift on the wheel will help 


The crowd swarmed about the cart, and a 
hands helped to push, and the old 
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“IN EVERYTHING GIVE THANKS” 


BY M. A. MAITLAND. 


“Tn everything give thanks!” "Tis written go 
Within the volume of the book divine; 

Mark well the words, eyes that so oft o’erflow; 
Ponder them, heart so ready to repine. 


“Tn everything give thanks!” What! in distregg— 
When we have drained grief's potion to the legg? 
In pain, oppression, bondage, helplessness, 
Exile and poverty—give thanks in these? 
“In everything give thanks:” How gladly fall 
The grateful words in benison or song, 
From lips that never tasted of life’s gall, 
That never cried, like one of old, “ How long? 


“In everything give thanks!” No easy thing, 
Thanksgiving when the stubborn heart is crossed, 
Or the proud spirit wounded in the wing, 
Or the heart riven for its jewels lost! 


Oh, teach us, Lord, so to commit our ways 
To Thee, who art omnipotent, all-wise, 
That whether sweet or bitter be our days, 
Praise and thanksgiving unto Thee shall rise! 
—American Messenger, 


America’s First Press, 


The house wherein the first printing pregs 
brought to the new world was set up and where 
books were printed at least as early as the year 
1589, is still standing in the City of Mexico, and, 
curiously enough, is at present occupied by an 
establishment which operates a printing press 
among its other lines of business. But the 
present proprietor claims to be out of the line 
of typographical succession with the original 
printing establishment and uses a press of 
much more modern make. 

Thanks to the untiring and masterful efforts 
of the celebrated biblographer and scholar, Jo- 
aquin Garcia Icazbalceta, who published the 
results of his researches in the year 1886, the 
history of the printing press in Mexico has 
been rescued from almost certain oblivion, and 
it is now known beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the first press was set up in America not 
earlier than 1535 nor later than 1537. It was 
the Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza and his con- 
temporary, Fray Juan de Zumarraga, who were 
responsible for the establishment of the print- 
ing house in Mexico. A printer in Seville, by 
the name of Juan Cromberger, and said to 
have been very celebrated in his day, was 
given the order, and he either sent or brought 
the outfit about the date mentioned. 

The press was set up in the Casa de las 








-| Campanas, a building yet standing at the cor- 


ner of Calles Cerrada de Santa Teresa and Mo- 
neda. This was the residence of the arech- 
bishop of Mexico. This place enjoys addi- 
tional historical interest on account of its be- 
ing the site of the palace of the Emperor Az- 
yacatl, father of the unfortunate Montezuma, 
who, according to the traditions of the In- 
dians, was stabbed while a prisoner of the 
Spanish conquerors on the roof of the temple 
of Tezcatl Ipoca and hurled into the street at 
that very corner on the memorable night of the 
Noche Triste. 

It is not curious that printing made little 
or no progress in the country first giving ita 
home in the New World, when it is recollected 


that materials, both for printing and on which 
to print, were very hard to obtain and that the 
industries of type casting and paper making 
and other branches of manufacture upon which 
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jeart of printing depends for life and growth, 
gre little attended to and practically left un- 
jereloped; only slow progress was made from 
is first introduction up to adecade ago. And 
wlittle excitement was created in its early 
ays that its advent was for many years en- 
tirely forgotten. 
4 work entitled ‘‘ Escala Espiritual para 
al Clelo’’ was among the earliest books 
inted in Mexico, the date of its publication 
jgving been set by some authorities as far 
jack as the impossible year 1652. The fallacy 
of this is forcibly set forth by Icazbalceta, 
sho argues that even had the viceroy brought 
the press with him on his first trip it could not 
lave arrived prior to the latter part of 1535. 
Itseems also that a book was published in 
the year 1539 at the Casa de las Campanas, 
aring the imprint of Juan Cromberger. This 
wteworthy book, which is an example of the 
arly attempts of the Church to preserve the 
Mexican language and to carry the Christiari 
doctrine to the Indians with the greatest fa- 
tility, was entled ‘‘La Doctrina Christiana,”’ 
and gave parallel reading in Spanish and Na- 
ati. —Baltimore American. 























































“Train Up a—Cat.” 

The person who was visiting the family spoke 
wry approvingly of the cat. He was large and 
tawny and had exceptionally good manners, as 
yell as a softly affectionate purr. She said 
that she supposed he had been taught a good 
many tricks. The hostess was just explaining 
that she liked him better without tricks when 
acrash like shivering china interrupted them. 
the four-year-old son of the visiting lady, who 
bad scrambled away from his mother and was 
wing the cloissonne teapot as a flat-iron on 
the carpet, had thrown the teapot against 
the radiator, in a little mood of playfulness, 
and tiny shivers of it lay strewn upon the floor. 

“0, [am so sorry,’’ murmured the morti- 
fed mamma, ‘‘! really do not know what to do 
vith Cameron; he grows so headstrong. I 
tall have to begin to train him soon; but | 
tread the struggle. One hates to discipline 
imere baby—and yet, he is four now, and 
rally, 1 must do something!” 

The cat stepped cautiously over to the wreck 
mthe carpet. He put out his nose, sniffling 
tlicately, and then he put out a careful paw 
wexamine a fragment. His mistress spoke, 
na low and firm tone, gentle, but with the 
bwnward inflection of rebuke— 

“Sandro!” 

The cat drew back, looked up at her, and 
went quietly away to his cushion. 

“How remarkable!” said the visiting lady. 
“flow long have you had him?” 

The hostess looked at the cat, then she 
fanced, furtively, at the now sulking child. 
“He is four months old,’’ she said gravely.— 
Congregationalist. 
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CaREY was once reproached for going about 
Meaching, because it led to the “‘neglect of 
ts business.”” ‘‘ Neglect of my business!”’ 
"sponded he. “* My business is to extend the 

dom of God; I cobble shoes only to pay 
&penses meanwhile.’’ 






































WALKING is the simplest, the most natural 
ad the most wholesome of all exercises. 
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of Westmoreland, England, was a man inclined 
to religion of the strictest sort, from his child- 
hood. 
the best things, separated themselves from the 
national worship of those times, and met apart 
at a place called Firbank chapel, and other 
places, among which people he was sometimes 
a preacher. 
(with many hundreds of the congregation, 
among whom were John Audland; Francis How- 
gill, Edward Burrough and Richard Hubber- 
thorn) convinced of the Truth, by the preach- 
ing of that servant of the Lord, George Fox. 
He submitted to the mighty power of the 
Lord, and the operations of his blessed Spirit 
in his heart, and was made willing to take up 
the cross, and forsake the glory and friend- 
ship of the world; and after a day of great 
trouble, through the Spirit of judgment and 
burning, wherein he found the old heavens and 
earth to pass away; even as a prepared ves- 
sel, the Lord filled him with his power: and 
put his word into his mouth, and sent him 
forth to publish the same; and he was obe- 
dient and traveled into all the northern coun- 
ties, to the border of Scotland, and from thence 
to London, in company with Francis Howgill 
with a message from the Lord to Oliver Crom- 
well, then Protector. 


north, he, with John Audland, Francis How- 
gill, Edward Burrough, and Richard Hubber- 
thorn, went southward; John Camm and Ed- 
ward Burrough travelling through the middle 
of the nation, the others through other parts, 
and they met together at London with several 
other of their brethren. 


land were called towards Bristol, where an ef- 
fectual door was opened to them, and many 
hundreds were by their word and testimony 
which they published, turned to God. 





tution of body, and by the daily travel that he 
underwent, spent his strength exceedingly, and 
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John Camm. 


John Camm, born at Cam’s-gill in the county 


He with many more, who sought after 


But in the year 1652, he was 


After his return from London into the 


After some time John Camm and John Aud- 


John Camm was naturally of a weak consti- 


had a violent cough a considerable time be- 
fore his death. He was a man richly fur- 
nished with the gifts of the Holy Spirit, pa- 
tient in exercises, grave in behavior, pro- 
found in judgment, quick in discerning, and a 
sharp reprover of wickedness, hypocrisy and of 
disorderly walkers in the profession of Truth. 
Unity of brethren was his soul’s delight: his 
ministry weighty and deep, not pleasant to 
itching ears, but it reached the witness of 
God; careful not to make the gospel charge- 
able, having an estate of his own; and often 
suffered the spoiling of his goods joyfully, in 
a faithful testimony against tithes. 

He would often call his children together, 
and exhort them to fear the Lord; and would 
wonderfully praise God for his goodness, count- 
ing his bodily weakness and happiness, being 
sanctified unto him by that word which had 
sanctified his soul; under the sense of which 
he would say, “‘ How great a benefit do I en- 
joy beyond many. I have such a large time 
of preparation for death, daily dying, that 
I may live forever with my God in that king- 
dom that is unspeakably full of glory. My 
outward man daily wastes and moulders down, 
and draws towards its place and centre; but 
my inward man revives and mounts upwards 


aged about fifty-two years. 


valuable of life. 
success may differ in other ways, they agree in 
this one thing—they all have learned how to 


claimed the other day. 
years old but she says”—her young eyes widen- 
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towards its place and habitation in the hea- 
vens.”” 


The morning he departed this life, he called 


his wife and family, and gave them seasonable 
instruction to love the Lord, and his way, and 
Truth, and to walk in the same, saying his glass 
was run; the time of his departure was come; 
charging them all to be patient and content 
in parting with him. 
he passed quietly as into a sweet sleep, where- 
upon some about him did weep aloud; at which 
he was awakened as out of asleep, and desired 
to be helped a little upon his bed, saying, ‘‘My 
dear hearts, you have wronged me and dis- 
turbed me, for I was at a sweet rest. You should 
not passionately sorrow at my departure. This - 
house of clay must go to its place, but this 
soul and spirit is to be gathered up to the 
Lord, to live with Him forever, where we shall 
meet with everlasting joy.”’ 
his leave of everyone of them, charging them 
to be content with his departure, he lay down, 
and in a little time departed this life. 


So, presently fainting, 


So again taking 


He was convinced in 1652, and died in 1656, 





Learning to Learn. 
One of the students at Tuskegee, telling of 


what the place had done for him, summed it 
all up ina single sentence—‘‘It was there I 
learned how to learn.” 


It was a valuable lesson—one of the most 
However those who command 


learn. Moreover, having once acquired the art, 


they do not let it rust through neglect. 


“* Grandmother is so interesting! ’’ a girl ex- 
**She is seventy-two 


ing over the wonder of it—‘‘that she learns 
more every day that she lives.” 

That is the way that God meant each human 
being to live; it was the way that Peter lived 
and John and Paul. Each day should teach us 
more of the world we live in, of the men and 
women about us, of the God who fills heaven 
and earth, time and eternity. There are many 
things that must be given up as one grows old- 
er, but there is no ‘‘dead line’’ for learning. 
If one would keep power and freshness and 
see life grow richer and deeper year by year, 
he must, while he is young, ‘* learn how to 
learn.’’— Forward. 

FIGHTING SHADOWS.—I am told that engin- 
eers on the railway dislike moonlight nights 
because they are all the time fighting shad- 
ows. There is a shadow across the track just 
ahead; it looks like a man, or a horse, or a 
tree, but it is not; it is only the shadow of 
something extending across the rails. We 
spend a lot of our energy—all of us do—just 
fighting shadows. We are all prone to mis- 
trust God, and to see great troubles rising up 
before us. Time and time have we come to 
the place and either found the trouble removed, 
or have found that God has given us grace to 
overcome it. One trouble is scarcely passed 
before we are looking into the future for new 
ones, forgetting that we have a promise good 
for all the days to come: ‘‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee;’’ or this: “As thy days, 
so shall thy strength be.”—G. B. F. Hal. 
lock. 
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people would prefer to do so rather than | fore the Christian era. History says that Pop- 
pbave the matter decided for them, even by | pea made Nero dress the amphitheatre at Rome 
ie most intimate and well-intentioned friend. 
Martha C. Rankin, in ‘* Success.’’ 





Science and Industry. 


Keen SENSES OF INDIANS.—Stewart Edward | the first to use amber as a mouthpiece for 
fhite, who wrote The Blazed Trail, in writing | Pipes, owing to its alleged quality of not ear- 
jout the Woods Indians tells the following | 'Y™& infection. Suck 7 
gi other stories to show the keenness of their | fitted to the public pipes—those which were 


senses. ‘ ‘ . 

In journeying down the Kapuskasing River, 
or Indian, who had come from the woods to 
mide us, always saw game long before we did. 
fey would never point it out to us. 
ofthe canoe would swing silently in its direc- 
tio, there to rest motionless until we indicated 
that we had seen something. 

“Where is it, Peter?’’ 

put Peter always remained contemptuously 


silent. 


Qne evening we paddled directly into the 
yeof the setting sun across a shallow lake 
fled with hardly sunken boulders. 
weurrent and no breadth of wind to stir the 
yater into betraying riffles. 
tose Indians twisted the canoe into a new 
wurse ten feet before we reached one of the 
obstructions, whose existence our dazzled vision 
ould not attest until they were actually below 
u. They saw those rocks through the shimmer 


ifthe surface. 


Another time I discovered a small, black 
aimal lying flat on a point of shade. Its head 
ws concealed behind a boulder, and it was so 
fr away that I was inclined to congratulate 
mself on having differentiated it from the 


ihadow. 


“What is it, Peter?’’ I asked. 

Peter hardly glanced at it. 

“Ninny-moosh ”’ (dog), he replied. 

Now, we were a hundred miles south of any 
ither settlement. Saving a horse, a dog would 
about the last thing to occur to one in 
messing at the identity of any strange animal. 
this looked like a little black blotch, without 
form. Yet Peter knew it. 
fom some Indian hunting party, and glad 


nough to see us. 


The sense of smell, too, is developed to an 
utent positively uncanny to us who have need- 
Your Woods Indian is always 
uifing, always testing the impressions of other 
eases by his olfactories. 
a varied might be cited, but probably one 
til do as well as a dozen. 
irable to kill a caribou in a country where the 
aimals are not at all abundant. 
Wunteered to take Jim within shot of one. 
im described their hunt as the most wonderful 
it of stalking he had ever seen. 
bllowed the animal’s track as easily as you or 
leould have followed them over snow. He 
id this rapidly and certainly. 
iwhile he would get down on all fours to sniff 
Muiringly at the crushed herbage. 
®rising to his feet he would give the result 
ifhis investigations: 

“Ah-teek (caribou) one hour.’’ 

And later, ‘‘Ah-teek half hour.’’ 

Or again, ‘‘Ah-teek quarter hour,’’ 

And finally, ‘‘Ah-teek over next hill.’’ 


dit so little. 


And it was so. 


Virtues oF AMBER.—Amber was known be- 
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with amber, and had broken pieces strewn in the 
arena to prevent the infectious odor of the 
common people from reaching her when at the 
games during an epidemic. The Turks were 


Such mouthpieces were first 


passed from mouth to mouth. 

Few people know where amber really is 
found, but most of it comes from Prussia, and 
some from France and Norway. Gathering of 
amber is no child’s play, but is fraught with 
privation, hard work and danger. The mother 
whose baby wears a string of beads knows 
little of the risks that were run to get the yel- 
low gum. In olden times the amber used to be 
gathered after storms, the heavy seas having 
loosened the wealth which lay at the bottom of 
the shore water. The men would then venture 
up to their necks in the surf, and with long 
poles, having hooks on the end, they would rake 
up pieces of amber and carry them into shore. 

This is now much simplified, and we no lon- 
ger wait for storms, but instead divers are em- 
ployed, who go to the bottom of the sea and 
detach the rich deposits. When the amber has 
been washed and the pebbles have been picked 
out, it is passed into revolving drums with a 
certain amount of sand, which scrubs off the 
outer surface. It is then sorted into about a 
dozen different varieties, according to color 
and shape. Flat pieces are used for smokers’ 
goods, round pieces go to make up beads and 
fragments for varnish. The size used to be an 
important commercial factor. Now it plays an 
unimportant part. It is just as easy now to 
make a large mouthpiece as it was formerly a 
small one. At the World’s Fair they had a 
cigarette mouthpiece that was over fifty inches 
in length. Years ago the price for such a big 
stem would have been enormous, but now it is 
considerably reduced. The pale pieces of amber 
are bought by the pipe manufacturers of Turk- 
ey and Egypt; the hght, whitish colors are 
used for ornaments in Italy, and the finest grade 
of clouded green, gray and blue are sent to 
the United States, England and France. 

What is amber? Well, that is not so easy to 
answer. Men of science say that ages ago, 
long before Earl Eric carried at his side the 
mighty sword, with the hilt of amber, that 
gave him warning of the storm and fight, there 
stood on the Samland a mighty forest of coni- 
fers, whose descendants to-day are found in 
California and Oregon. These trees piled up 
around their roots the golden gum, and when 
the sea subsequently wiped out the forest, the 
amber was buried in its depth, from which it 
is now secured. 

Amber can be traced through the world as a 
love philter, a charm against all kinds of ill- 
ness, sorcery, witchcraft, poison and blindness. 

Hundreds of unknown insects and plants have 
been found embedded in the yellow gum. 
Strange to say, amber cannot be counterfeit- 
ed any more than diamonds can. Amber used 
to be very fashionable for jewelry, but now it 
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I would whisper. 


There was 


But invariably 


It was a dog, lost 


Instances numerous 
It once became de- 


Tawabinisay 


The Indian 


Every once in 


Always 


disease. 





A MAN of integrity is a true man, a bold 
man and a steady man. 



























one’s pleasures. 














is only used as pipe stems and for warding off 


RELIGION does not lessen, but it changes 
It creates delight in things 
previously ignored or despised. It turns the 


supreme devotion and interest away from the 
carnal to the spiritual, from the worldly to the 


heavenly. It sees in God, in Christ, in the 
Spirit, in the Bible, in Christianity, in Chris- 
tian service, in human welfare, and in the 
promotion of Christ’s kingdom a joy of the 
purest and richest kind. It causes a heart- 
relish never before known, and an increasing 
sanctification of earth’s experiences, which 
more than pay for the losses endured, or any 
sacrifices made, for right, and truth, and ho- 
liness. 





Item Concerning the Society. 

It will interest some women Friends to know 
that Lillian J. Garrett, 334 N. Orange St., Media, 
Pa., is prepared to make and repair plain bonnets. 

————————__ >> a __ 


Notes from Others. 
The Independent believes that “for the Church 
as a leader there is more demand than ever; for 
the Church as a follower there is no vacancy. 





“Systems of philosophy and theology may van- 
ish, but the primitive emotions of the humble of 
mind and pure of heart are the eternal feeders of 
religion,” says the Christian Register. 


The late William E. Dodge held that every 
wealthy man should set apart a large portion of 
his income annually for the church, declaring that 
many men spent five times as much on horses as 
they did on the uplifting of their fellow-men. 








The Advance says: “The Open-Air Church is no 
new thing. The Jews built their temple with great 
open spaces for the worshippers. John the Baptist 
had no roof over his head when he called the peo- 
ple to repentance and Jesus Christ did the most of 
his preaching in the open air.” 





In an article entitled “Peril and Blessing from 
Our Foreign Population,” written for the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, John F. Cowan says: New 
England, that has supplied missionaries and Bibles 
to the world, and stocked the Northwest with Puri- 
tan blood, is now so overrun with foreigners of fifty 
nationalities as to be missionary ground. 





A writer in a Kansas City paper declares that if 
the world persists in the persecution of the Jew 
he will eventually and surely rule the world. Un- 
der the persecution of more than two thousand 
years the Jew has kept his racial vigor in a won- 
derful way. In every nation the jew is a potent 
remnant. A great cause or agreat people cannot 
be killed by opposition. 

People sometimes complain of a decay of rever- 
ence “in church.” In 1736, in Lancashire, certain 
church wardens resolved “that thirteen shillings a 
year be given to George Grimshaw, of Rood Lane, 
and a new coat (not exceeding twenty shillings) 
every other year, for his troubles and pains in wak- 
ening sleepers in ye church, whipping dogs, etc.” 
There appears to have been some gain since those 
days. 





In a small hired house in Tokyo lives Bishop 
Schereschewsky. Nineteen years ago he was ren- 
dered helpless by an affliction largely produced by 
excessive work and resigned his see, but not his 
toil. With his paralyzed body he could no longer 
go about the work of evangelization, but he could 
at least sit in a chair and work for China by trans- 
lating the entire Bible, so that more of the common 
people might read its message. This he has been 
doing for many years, working with such restless 


energy, in his struggle against pain and helpless- 
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ness, that he has kept two secretaries busy. He 
wrote his translation of the entire Bible in Roman 
characters upon a typewriter, though he could use 
only one finger of each hand, and needed eight 
years to complete the task.—G. P. Eckman. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep STaTtes—The glut on the loval market, of steam 
sizes of anthracite coal, has resulted in the closing of all 
the washeries of the Reading Company. During the strike 
last year, manufacturers who had always used anthracite, 
were forced to substitute bituminous, and now many of them 
will not change back. The Textile strike in this city has 
also been a factor in present conditions, and it is esti- 
mated that 1,000,000 less tons of Buckwheat coal has 
been used the past four months, than for the same period 
last year. Where the use of anthracite, by Philadelphia 
manufacturers a year ago was about 85 per cent., it is 
now thovght that the consumption of bituminous coal 
equals that of the anthracite, with constant changes in 
favor of the bituminous. The use of gas for cooking pur- 
poses, and the severe lessons in economy of anthracite, 
which the housekeepers learned last winter, have also 
lessened its domestic consumption. The supply of do- 
mestic sizes is not up to normal. A prominent coal op- 
erator discussing the situation, said: “ Anthracite will 
never be cheaper unless new beds are discovered. It is 
becoming more of a luxury every year.” 

Samuel Parks, the walking delegate of a Labor Union, 
serving a sentence at Sing Sing, has been released on a 
“certificate of reasonable doubt,” and bail fixed at $10,- 
000. 

It is estimated that 4,000 new pupils in this city will 
not find accommodations this fall, owing to lack of room, 

Senator Fairbanks, in an address on “ The Lessons of 
Peace,” at the Minnesota State Fair, said: “One of the 
surest safeguards against disorder lies in the thorough 
inculcation of a spirit of justice among men, For with- 
out there abides with the people a love of justice, laws 
are impotent and the ministers of the law nerveless. We 
should teach the love of justice at the fireside and in the 
church, in the school-room and in the press. We should 
teach it everywhere. There are some in our country who, 
despite all the splendid lessons about them, have an in- 
adequate conception of the true meaning of liberty. They 
fail to realize that liberty and license are not correlative 
terms. Let them be made to understand that in the 
United States law is liberty and liberty is law.” 

In order to stamp out the smallpox in this city, all per- 
sons in infected houses are to be removed to the Munici- 
pal Hospital, and put through a process of complete dis- 
infection, and detained twenty-four hours. The infected 
house is to be sealed during this period, and fumigated 
by the Health officers. In any case where vaccination is 
refused, fumigation notwithstanding, the quarantine of 
twenty-one days will be enforced. 

Judge Gray, who has twice served on a Board of Arbi- 
tration, has expressed the belief that the end of strikes 
will come through arbitration, and that the great struggle 
between capital and labor will be solved on lines of hu- 
manity and common sense. He says: “I do not believe 
in compulsory arbitration: that would not be arbitration 
at all, but the keynote is the old Scriptural phrase, ‘Come, 
let us reason together.’” 

Andrew Carnegie, in an address to an English Iron and 
Steel Institute, in telling of the wonderful advance in the 
industry, expressed the belief that higher prices will pre- 
vail, and that there will be a scarcity of ore for future 
generations. 

United States Treasury receipts for last month were 
$49,852,000 and expenditures $43,024,000. 

The amount in the general fund of the State Treasury 
of Penna. at the close of last month was $13,232,225.19. 

Representatives of three thousand operators on the 
Pennsylvania railroad conferred with the general mana- 
ger on the subject of relief from ‘continuous work. They 
asked for two days off, with pay, each month, and an an- 
nual vacation of one week. A compromise was reached, 
whereby all eight and twelve hour men get one day a 
month off with pay. The concessions will entail an ad- 
ditional expenditure of fifty thousand dollars per annum. 

Secretary Shaw addressing Ohio farmers on the neces- 
sity of studying economy and of knowing what each ar- 
ticle costs to produce, said: “ Upon your farms you hold 
the most hopeful generation of boys of which this world 
has knowledge. Do not teach them that they must 
leave the farm in order to succeed.” 

There were 354 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 66 less than the pre- 
vious week, and 72 less than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 191 were males and 163 were 
females; 43 died of consumption of the lungs; 18 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 10 
of diphtheria; 12 of cancer; 13 of apoplexy; 7 of typhoid 
fever, 2 of smallpox and 1 of scarlet fever. 

FoREIGN.—Minister de Plehwa is credited with issuing 
a circular to the government prefects and other author- 
, ities, which explains the Russian hostility to the promo- 
tion of the Jewish National idea. It prohibits the ac- 





Musica. SERVICE: Is ir RightT?—By James Neil, 
M.A. Second edition, enlarged. (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. 1s.)\—We have read this little book with 
much sympathy, says the London Friend. It is a 
protest against the growing taste for musical ser- 
vices of all kinds in connection with religious wor- 
ship. Twenty-seven reasons are given why such 
services are undesirable. The author treats of 
them as “unscriptural, unreal, selfish, sensuous, 
worldly, uncongregational, unprotestant, doing evil 
that good may come, and injurious to the ministry.” 
By “ musical service” he means the singing, inton- 
ing, or monotoning of a portion intended as a 
prayer, a solemn statement of belief, or a long ex- 
tract from Scripture; while the singing of anthems 
which can only be properly rendered by a trained 
choir, solo-singing as a means of attraction, ora- 
torios, organ recitals, and “the making of instru- 
mental music more prominent in any way than is 
necessary for the simple unaffected accompaniment 
of hearty congregational singing,” he regards as 
all connected with musical service, and therefore 
wrong. 





One of the most insidious perverters of logic is 
the defective simile, and one of the most defective 
similes that I have chanced upon recently forms 
the backbone of an article on the “ American 
Army” in the Outlook. The editor, looking out of 
his window in search of a subject, sees the Young 
Men’s Christian Association's building in course of 
demolition and upon it reads the sign of “ Blank & 
Co., House Wreckers.” “ Ah!” he cries. ‘‘ Eureka! 
I have it. Wrecking is sometimes useful. We 
must wreck before we erect. War is house-wreck- 
ing, and as house-wrecking is useful, so is war. 
Q. E. D.”—or words to that effect. Of all lame 
and impotent similes, this is undoubtedly the worst. 
Blank & Co. wreck houses at the request of the 
owner, who will make a handsome profit out of the 
operation, and they do it with such care that no 
one is injured; and if by accident any one suffers 
damage, they are obliged to pay for it. In what 
respect does this resemble war? In order to make 
the simile walk on all fours, we must suppose that 
Blank & Co. are attacking the Association head- 
quarters against the will of the Y. M. C. A., and 
destroying as much of the young men’s property 
and as many of the young men’s lives as they can. 
—Ernest Crosby. 


The Boston Herald calls attention to the freedom 
of opportunity in which the negroes of Cambridge, 
Mass., rejoice. “ The city bacteriologist is Dr. Will- 
iam ©. Lane, a colored physician. Mr. William 
Henry Lewis, the Harvard football coach, is now 
Assistant District-Attorney of the United States, 
after three terms in the City Council and one in 
the Legislature. Miss Maria L. Baldwin, the head 
of the Agassiz school since 1889, has six white 
teachers and several hundred white children under 
her. Horace J. Gray, a real estate broker, has 
been commander of Post 30, G. A. R., a white post, 
with hardly another negro in it. Clement G. Mor- 
gan, orator of his class at Harvard, has served five 
terms in the City Council and Board of Aldermen, 
and was barely defeated for a seat in the Legisla- 
ture. The Rev. J. H. Duckery is the colored mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Public Library. 
As far back as 1870, a colored man, Patrick Henry 
Raymond, became chief of the Cambridge Fire De- 
partment, in which there was, at that time, no 
other man of color. A colored policeman has served 
for nineteen years without ever receiving a repri- 
mand or punishment, and, in all, seven colored men 
have had seats in the City Council. To this must 
be added that the spirit of good citizenship is more 
keen in Cambridge than in most American cities.” 
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tion of traveling agitators; public meetings; conf, 

of the delegates and members of Zionist organiza 
collection of money for the Jewish national fund; and q, 
rects the confiscation of this fund now circulating in Rug. 
sia. It further directs close watch over all schools ang jj. 
braries where Hebrew is taught, reports upon all Jewish 
candidates for position of rabbis and other offices, and, 
statement of their attitude regarding the Zionist moyg. 
ment. 

It is reported that the Macedonian revolutionary com. 
mittee has proclaimed a general insurrection in Northen 
Macedonia. A later report denies this, and says the in- 
surgents are taking to the mountains, having been ge. 
iously repulsed. Turkey is pouring in an overwhe' 
force. Conflicts are reported in many places, and itis 
said that the massacres of a hundred years ago are not 
to be compared with those taking place now in Monastir, 
The Sultan has warned the foreigu envoys, our minister 
Leishman among the rest, that Bulgarian bandits were 
said to be plotting against the embassies and legations ig 
Constantinople. Owing to the disturbed condition in thst 
city, the Powers have landed marines. The Bu 
Council of Ministers has decided that Bulgaria shall stand 
neutral, but will resist Turkish aggressions. 

The Hungarian steamer “ Vaskapu” was destroyed on 
the first instant, and fifteen lives lost. Two dynamite 
bombs were thrown by men supposed to be Bulgarian 
revolutionists. 

Japan and Russia are said to have negotiations under 
way by which Japan will hold undisputed sway in Korea, 
in return for a similar concession to Russia regarding 
Manchuria. 

Yellow fever has partially suspended business in the 
city of Linares, Mexico. The mayor and a number of 
prominent citizens are among the afflicted. 

Cuba’s treasury receipts for last month were one 
million four hundred and seventy-seven thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

The British government has appointed a committee to 
investigate the alleged physical deterioration in the lower 
classes. 

RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 77. 

Gertrude W. Cartland, Mass.; Hanson Holdsworth, N. 
J., to No. 14, Vol. 78; Wm. C. Warren, G’t’n, and for 8. 
Eliza Warren, N. J.; Asa S. Wing, Phila.; Nathaniel Bar- 
ton, N. J.; Anne W. Boone, Canada; Sarah A. Wilkins, N. 
J.; Thos. Elmore, Ind.; Palatiah Gove, Vt.; Wm. Stanton, 
Agt. 0.,$9 for Wm. Bundy, Joseph Gibbons, Daniel £. 
Stanton and Friends’ Boarding School, Barnesville, $3; 
Susanna E. Chambers, Pa., to No. 27, Vol. 78; Richard W. 
Hutton, Pa., and for Samuel T. Hutton; Margaret Kite, 
O.; Mary Branson, M. D., Philadelphia; Allen T. Leeds, 
Philadelphia; Thomas H. Whitson, agent, Pa., for Alfred 
Embree; Charles Grimshaw, Pa.; Susan B. Smith, Pa; 
Thomas Waring, N. J. 


tae” Remittances received after Third-day noon will nut 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





NOTICES. 

Friends’ Select School will re-open Ninth Month 
21st, 1903. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT, Supt. 

Telephone (Bell), Market 29-36. 

Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
Medford, Fifth-day, Ninth Month 17th, at ten o'clock. 
A special train will leave Market Street Ferry, Philadel 
phia, at 9 a. M., Camden, Federal Street Wharf, at 9.09; 
Haddon Avenue, 9.12, and Haddonfield at 9.28. Round- 
trip tickets may be had at either of above stations, good to 
return on regular trains, at 2 and 5.15 Pp. M. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia.—On and after Ninth Month Ist, 1903, 
the Library will be open on week days from 11.30 a. 
to 2 p. M., and from 8 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

Westtown Boarding School.—The school opens 
on Third-day, Ninth Mo. 8th, 1908. New pupils should 
arrive by noon of opening day, and old scholars not later 
than six o’clock in the afternoon. 

WILLIAM F. WIcKERSHAM, Principal. 
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Diep, suddenly, on Eighth Month 25th, 1903, JonAaTHAN 
R. LUKENS, aged sixty-one years. He was a consistent 
member of Abington Monthly and Horsham Particular 
Meeting of Friends, Pennsylvania. 


— 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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